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itself an outcome of the committee
of the same name set up in 1896
and remodelled in 1902.

The Committee of Imperial
Defence, composed of ministers
and expert officials, dealt with
naval and military and, later,
air matters as one problem, review-
ing the question of defence as it
affected the British Empire as a
whole. The British Prime Minister
acted as president, and ministers
from Canada, Australia, and other
parts of the Empire attended its
meetings from time to time. The
committee had a secretary and a
permanent record was kept of its
proceedings.

A Minister of Defence

During the First Great War,
the Committee of Imperial Defence
remained in being, although much
of its work devolved upon the
. war cabinet. It resumed its full
functions after the armistice of
1918, but shortly before the Second
Great War, defence of Britain, as
distinct from that of the Empire,
became the responsibility of the
minister for the coordination of
defence, appointed in 1936, a post
abolished in April, 1940. When
Winston Churchill became prime
minister in May, he assumed the
additional title of minister of
Defence, and set up a Defence
Committee (Operations) of which
he was chairman, other members
being the deputy prime minister,
the foreign secretary, the min-
ister of production, the service
ministers, and the chiefs of staff.

With limited functions, the
Committee of Imperial Defence
continued in being throughout the
Second Great War; but the
general strategy and the provision
of supplies became the responsi-
bility of the British government
and the dominion governments,
notably of Canada and Australia.

The chiefs of staff committee is
responsible for preparing strategic
appreciations and military plans,
and for submitting them to the
Defence Committee.

To coordinate defence of the
Empire as a whole, United King-
dom liaison officers in the capital
of each of the Dominions join with
the Dominion chiefs of staff in
studying regional security prob-
lems; in London, liaison officers
of the Dominion governments act
similarly. As the United Kingdom
is directly responsible for the
defence of the colonial empire, a
sub-committee of the Defence
Committee surveys and co-
ordinates with the home govern-
ment defence preparations in the
colonies and in addition correlates

them with the general scheme of
imperial defence.

Defence Mechanism. Term
used in psychology for unconscious
and involuntary adjustments of
the mind which protect it from
situations felt to be intolerable;
e.g. the adoption of comforting but
obviously false beliefs which ward
off anxiety. Other examples are
dreams, repressions, and the neu-
rotic symptoms (e.g. the blindness
and paralyses of hysteria) by
which the sufferer seeks to escape
the strain and duties of daily life.
See Dream ; Neurosis ; Repression.

Defence Medal. British medal
issued for military and civilian
service during the Second Great
War. It was granted for three
years' naval, military, or air force
service in non-operational areas
subjected to, or closely threatened
by, air attack; for one year's
non-operational service overseas ;
for three years' civil defence or
other specified service in operation-
al areas, or non-operational areas
subjected to, or closely threatened
by, air attack. The following cate-
gories were eligible : A.A. gunners,
Home Guard, Civil Defence, Royal
Observer Corps, National Fire
Service, Police War Reserve, Civil
Air Transport, Civil Nursing Re-
serve, coastguards, fire guards,
lighthouse keepers, W.V.S,, Ameri-
can Ambulance in Great Britain.
Also eligible were British troops
serving in West Africa, India, and
Palestine; Dominion troops serv-
ing in Great Britain; Malta Home
Guard, and Malta and Gibraltar
Civil Defence services. Some
7,000,000 men and women were
entitled to this medal. The
ribbon is flame-coloured (sym-
bolising the enemy's air attacks),
edged with green (for " England's
green and pleasant land") and
with two black stripes (for the
black-out). See illua. in Medals
colour plate.

Defence Regulations. General
name applied to a series of statutes
and legislative measures enacted
by the British government to meet
the emergencies of wartime.

The Defence of the Realm Con-
solidated Act was passed on Nov.
27, 1914, and two Amending Acts
became law on March 16, 1915.
The regulations ranged over a
variety of subjects. The competent
military or naval authority was
given virtually absolute powers
over lands and buildings or any
property whatsoever. Authorities
might control the work in any fac-
tory, remove plant, and direct the
movement of labour between con-
trolled and uncontrolled factories.

The government might clear any
area for naval or military reasons ;
forbid public meetings or sporting
fixtures ; close licensed premises ;
intern persons of enemy origin or
associations; and control the
arrival and departure of persons to
and from any port in the U.K.
Regulation 27 gave the naval
and military authorities absolute
control over every kind of printed
publication and public perform-
ance and exhibition, together with
authority to forbid the reports oi
secret sessions of parliament. By
regulation 61, the competent naval
or military authority could search
newspaper offices where an offence
had been committed, or where it
was suspected an offence was about
to be committed, in circulating
forbidden news.
Checking Evasion of Service
In connexion with the National
Registration Act of 1915 and the
Military Service Acts of 1916, the
authorities could visit houses to
check evaders of military service.
There was power to arrest sus-
pected persons without warrant.
From 1916 the Pood Controller
issued numerous rules for the con-
servation of supplies. Stringent
regulations were directed against
trading with the enemy. After the
first air raids, it was illegal to show
lights from houses and vehicles.
Shortly after the end of the war
in 1918, the majority of the defence
regulations were repealed; but
those dealing with the licensing of
public houses and the sale of in-
toxicants were retained in a
modified form.
At an emergency session of par-
liament on Aug. 24, 1939, both
houses passed an Emergency
Powers Act conferring exceptional
powers on the executive. The first
section provided that the king
might, by Order in Council, make
such Defence Regulations as
appear " necessary or expedient
for securing public safety, the
defence of the realm, the main-
tenance of public order, and the
efficient prosecution of any war
in which his Majesty may be
engaged, and for maintaining
supplies and services essential to
the life of the community."
The Act stated that the Defence
Regulations would (a) make pro-
vision for the apprehension, trial,
and punishment of persons offend-
ing against the regulations, and for
the detention of persons when that
appeared to the secretary of state
to be expedient; (6) authorise (1)
the taking possession or control
of any property or undertaking
and (2) the acquisition of any